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333 
YEARS’ 
INTEREST 


rypvut New York Stock Exchange 
| is proud——and rightfully so 
ol the handful of listed companies 
which have paid cash common 
dividends every year without ex- 
ception for more than a century. 
And, it 
fact that it is the owner of a for- 
bond 168 
vears old when the Stock Exchange 


is equally proud of the 


eign which —already 
came into existence 165 years ago 

has never failed to make regular 
interest payments. 

Issued December 10. 1624, by 
the Dike Corporation Lekdyk Bo- 
vendams in the amount of 
1.200 this 
treasured piece of parchment and 


face 
“Carolian Gulden,” 
history pays 2'% per cent interest 

which is currently equivalent to 
about $7.50 annually. 

The 1624 loan was made by the 
issuing company to keep in re- 
pair a dike which held the River 
Lek in The Netherlands 
flooding low-lying farm lands. 

In 1938. the Amsterdam bank- 
ing and brokerage firm of Messrs. 


from 











Pierson & Co. made a gift of this 

bond to the Stock Exchange. 
Under the indenture of the lien. 

interest become 


payments super- 


annuated—or omitted—unless col- 
lected every fifth year. 

Consequently. the thumb-marked, 
slightly-torn and yellowing certifi- 
cate must be sent to Holland every 
fifth year for endorsement by the 
proper authorities incident to pay- 
ment of the interest. 

It has just made the round trip 
journey. and once again is safely 
back in Wall Street. 

The Stock Exchange transmits 
the historic bond to Messrs. Pier- 
son & Co., and that Amsterdam 
firm arranges to collect the inter- 
est—which amounted to about the 
equivalent of $37.50 for the latest 
five-year period, 

As a gesture of 
eood-will, each succeeding interest 


international 


payment which it receives is do- 
nated by the Stock Exchange to the 
Fund of the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange. 


Benevolent 
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AUTOMATION 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
y : 


LIBRAR 


By H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company 


ss production and technolog- 
\l ical advancements have given 
\merica the highest standard of 
living in the world but in order to 


maintain or advance this high 
standard of living in the future, 
\merican industry must increase 


its productivity to meet demands 
of an increasing population and 
cope with rising production costs. 

Like many other men in indus- 
try. | believe that increased pro- 
not be achieved to 
any great extent without adoption 
of partial or complete automation. 


ductivity can 


More Mechanization 


\utomation connotes merely in- 
creasing the mechanization of in- 
dustry, aided by electronic con- 
trols. In a sense, automation con- 
stitutes the automatic 
automatic machines. 

We 


more than we needed to fear mass 


control of 


need fear automation no 
production. In the early years of 
this century, mass production was 
viewed with alarm because of the 
mistaken impression that it would 
result’ in’ widespread unemploy- 
ment, but instead of causing un- 
employment, mass production ac- 
tually created more jobs. 


\utomation likewise will create 


new opportunities, new occupa- 
tions. new skills, higher living 
standards. more interesting jobs 
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and profitable businesses in fields 
non-existent at present. 

To attempt to stop automation 
would be unwise because it is a 
natural development in the evolu- 
tion of mankind. Man has continu- 
ally worked toward lessening his 
physical drudgery and toward pro- 
viding better products and servi- 
ces, First he had only his hands to 
work with, then he made tools and 
finally developed power to oper- 
ate the This ad- 
vanced to mass production and it 


tools. process 
is now entering automation. 

We couldn't halt mass produc- 
tion and we can't halt automation 
short of government decree, and 
then only at the expense of cre- 
ativity. Any attempt would be 
merely starting a modern dark 
age from an industrial viewpoint. 


Won't Come Rapidly 


\utomation will not spring into 
existence overnight. 

We not only will need more en- 
gineers and technicians. but also 
increased quality in their training 
because the men who design, pro- 
duce. install, operate and maintain 
machines for automated processes 
will have to master complex math- 
ematics and understand electronics. 
mechanics, chemistry and physics. 

It is estimated that the United 
States will need 50,000 to 60,000 
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Henning Webb Prentis, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Penna., was born in St. Louis in 1884. 

He received an A. B. Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1903, and some time later 
a Master’s Degree in Economics from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Prentis joined Armstrong Cork in 1907, 
and became the first Manager of the company’s 


newly-organized Advertising Department four 
years later. In 1926, he was elected Vice-President and a Director; 
three years later he became First Vice-President; and he was made 
President in 1934. He retired as President in 1950, at which time 
he was elected Chairman of the Board. 
He is a director of the Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh; the Borden Company, New York; the Atlantic Refining 
Company, Philadelphia; the American Locomotive Company, Sche- 


nectady, N. Y., and the National 


Association of Manufacturers. 





new engineers annually by 1970, 
more than twice the number gradu- 
ated in 1956. Not only will our 
colleges and universities need to 
step up their technological pro- 
grams, but our high schools as 
well in order to give the students 
adequate preparation for college 
courses. A recent survey showed 
that 23 per cent of our high 
schools have no chemistry and 
physics courses and 24 per cent no 
geometry, a serious shortcoming 
that must be corrected. 

Dr. Elmer C. Easton, Dean of 
the College of Engineering of 
Rutgers University, said at a Con- 
eressional hearing on automation 
last December that the nation’s 
engineering colleges are alert to 
the need for better trained engi- 
neers and have taken steps to raise 
the competence of future engi- 
neers. However. the students are 
going to have to be better pre- 
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pared in high school to undertake 
this work. It is vital that industry 
help to finance higher education 
and spur better preliminary train- 
ing in our high schools. 

It is obvious, too, that automa- 
tion will require more people at 
management level because, after 
all, machines cannot think. The 
use of judgment and imagination. 
which are attributes of individual 
human beings, will still be re- 
quired—and, in fact required even 
in a higher degree. 

Provided we have the techni- 
cally trained persons, automation 
cannot be achieved without huge 
additional investments in_ plants 
and equipment. In 1956, our capi- 
tal investment in plants and equip- 
ment totaled $46.6 billion. This is 
expected nearly to double by 1965 
and to triple by 1975. 

With taxes today taking about 
30 per cent of the nation’s income, 
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it is questionable whether capital 
formation can go forward at a 
rapid enough rate to take care of 
our immense future requirements. 

(therefore, it is vital that govern- 
ment expenditures be reduced and 
that taxes be cut. 

lor these reasons, it appears ob- 
vious that automation will not burst 
upon us like an exploding shell but 
instead, will come through grad- 
ual development. Thus, it will be 
possible for men to be absorbed 
into new industries rather than be 
thrown out of work by sudden 
mass displacement by machines. 


Temporary Dislocation 


The real problem of automation 
will be the temporary dislocation 
of workers rather than permanent 
unemployment, just as the livery- 
men of fifty years ago were su- 
perseded by motor car dealers and 
automotive service men. 

The record shows that. certain 
industries have actually increased 
their employment after undergo- 
ing automation. The use of dial 
telephones, for example, started 
about 1920, and since then tele- 
phone operating companies have 
doubled their employment. The 
continuous flow method in oil re- 
fineries began about the same 
time and employment in the oil in- 
dustry has increased greatly since. 

In the history of industry, tech- 
nological advancements have never 
resulted in permanent unemploy- 
ment or reduction of the work 
force. Instead, they have created 
more employment—over 20 million 
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jobs in the past 30 years. People 
will be upgraded by automation 
and will be able to buy more, cre- 
ating a demand than can be met 
only by greater production. 

Our population, according to 
present estimates, will climb from 
the present 170 million to 193 
million by 1965 and to 221 mil- 
lion by 1975. Our gross national 
product is expected to rise from 
approximately $430 billion at 
present to $575 billion in 1965 
and to $800 billion in 1975. De- 
spite the predicted increase in 
population it is unlikely that the 
working force will be large enough 
to supply the demands of the fu- 
ture using present day manufac- 
turing methods. More people will 
be able to enjoy the benefits of 
retirement because the life ex- 
pectancy rate continues to rise. 
However, this growth in the num- 
ber of people no longer producing 
will also increase demands on the 
working force. Without some de- 
gree of automation it is not likely 
that these demands can be met. 

Automation appears to be the 
means by which leisure time can 





Armstrong Research 








be increased. But it will be a grad- 
ual process in direct relation to 
increased productivity. To attempt 
to cut the work week before pro- 
ductivity warrants would work 
hardship on the whole economy 
by requiring added manpower 
that may not be available and by 
increasing the costs of products to 
an extent they could be put out of 
the reach of many people. 





Linoleum Press 


A number of products now 
available and products not now in 
existence but which are going to 
play an important part in our 
lives in the future are impractic- 
able or impossible to make with- 
out automation because of the 
delicate and intricate processes 
involved. One such product of 
automation that has become wide- 
ly used is polyethylene—a plastic 
made of petroleum distillates. 

With our reserves of natural 
fuel—oil, gas and coal—being de- 
pleted, we are being forced to turn 
to nuclear energy. We cannot ob- 
tain nuclear energy without auto- 
mation because no man_ could 
manually operate the controls and 
valves deep within the deadly flux 
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of an atomic reactor. We need 
automation to supply the energy 
and we need this energy to pro- 
vide power for automation. Rear 
Admiral Lewis C. Strauss, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission, predicts that by 1980, 
nearly one-third of the electrical 
output in the United States will be 
nuclear-generated, 

Automation will eliminate dan- 
gerous, distasteful, wearisome, re- 
petitive, non-creative jobs now 
done by man, who will become 
free to do more creative things. 
Besides lessening physical bur- 
dens, automation will result in bet- 
ter products and less waste. 

It will make flying and all 
forms of travel safer, provide 
early warning systems for storms 
and enemy invasion and will pro- 
vide new tools for fighting disease. 


Delay Dangerous 


Unless we proceed toward auto- 
mation as quickly as possible, we 
shall be jeopardizing our national 
defense and industrial leadership. 
Russia is reported to be training 
scientists at a faster rate than we 
are. Whether this is true or not, 
it is certain that the Russians are 
placing great emphasis on_tech- 
nological advancement. 

American industry’s ability to 
produce better products at a faster 
rate has been the key to our eco- 
nomic strength. 

Automation will enable us to 
maintain this lead in productivity 
and the high standard of living 
and security that flows from it. 
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OW" HAT available evidence 
exists,” a reader asks, “to 


support the claim that the odd-lot 
investor — the person who usually 
buys, say, 10, 15 or 20 shares of 
stock at a time — generally winds 
up with a loss?” 

None at all, so far as the Editors 
of THE ExcHANGE know! 

But, evidence does exist that 
many odd-lot investors make out 
very well indeed. 

For instance, the performances 
of 20 equities strongly favored by 
small investors —and cited here 
—would seem to prove that the 
odd-lotter doesn’t have to take a 
hack seat to anyone. 


Gains Impressive 


For 18 of these 20 listed com- 
mon stocks, the purchaser of 10 
shares in 1952 — who held them 
and any additional shares received 
from splits or stock dividends - 
would have enjoyed a paper profit 
by last year-end. Gains ranged 
from nearly 10 per cent in the case 
of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph to almost 311 per cent for 
Caterpillar Tractor. Nine of the 
profits exceeded 50 per cent: five 
100 per cent. 
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The two paper losses — 12.8 per 
cent in the case of Crane Co. and 
13.6 per cent for St. Joseph Lead 
—were not excessive, and were 
offset to some extent at least, by 
dividend payments. 

All stocks tabled are dividend- 


payers. 

The 1956 returns on investment 
— based on the cost of 10-share 
blocks in 1952 — ranged from 5.2 
per cent for Crane to 12 per cent 
for White Motor. Fifteen of the 
yields topped 7 per cent. 

For every one of the 20 com- 
panies, 50 per cent or more of 
the common stockholders own less 
than 100 shares of stock. In the 
case of two—A.T.&T. and Equi- 
table Gas—the incidence of stock- 
holders owning less than 100 
shares amounts to 91 per cent. 

The 20 companies are not pre- 
sented as the only listed enter- 
prises with such a high proportion 
of stockholders owning fewer than 
100 shares. There are others — 
possibly a great many — but all 
corporations do not publish this 
type of information. 

It should also be made clear 
that some listed companies not 
cited here may have a larger num- 
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ber of individual stockholders own- 
ing less than 100 common shares, 
even though the proportion of such 
small owners in such companies 
to all share owners may be well 
under 50 per cent. 

Perhaps worth noting is the 
fact that an investor could have 
purchased 10 shares of each of the 
20 stocks —a 200-share portfolio 

- for $7,941 when trading began 


in 1952. By the end of last year 
— assuming the retention of all 
shares received as stock dividends 
or from splits — the market value 
would have risen 63 per cent to 
$12,952. 

The 1956 cash dividend income 
on the 20 issues would have 
amounted to $618, bringing a re- 
turn on the 1952 investment — or 
yield — of 7.78 per cent. 





20 COMPANIES POPULAR 


WITH ODD-LOT INVESTORS 








% Of 
Share 1956 
Owners Market Div. 1956 
Holding Value Income Return 
Less Cost Of Of Shs. On Shs. On 
Than 10 Shs. Owned Per Cent Owned Invest- 
Common Stock 100 Shs. 1/2/52, 12/31/56* Change 12/31/56* ment** 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ........ 91 $1,563.75 $1,713.75 + 9.6 $90.00 5.8% 
Atlantic Refining Co. ............ 60 755.00 1,109.38 + 46.9 50.00 6.46 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. .......... 50 472.50 1,941.47 +310.9 42.12 8.9 
CHONG TBs gv ecdis ceswiien oe 381.25 332.50 — 12.8 20.00 5.2 
Daystrom, Inc. . eareaucmn oar 60 155.00 296.25 + 91.1 12.00 7.7 
Equitable Gas Co. . pi trariniachoms 91 205.00 275.00 + 34.1 15.25 7.4 
Florida Power Corp. ............ 66 177.50 515.00 +190.1 16.50 9.3 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (1) .... 57 340.00 540.00 + 58.8 2460 7.2 
Kennecott Copper Corp. .......... 77 862.50 1,276.25 + 48.0 92.50 10.7 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. .... 74 246.25 303.75 + 23.4 18.00 7.3 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. ........ . 59 206.25 565.00 +173.9 18.00 8.7 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 5's Sol asain . 61 170.00 624.00 +267.1 16.54 97 
Puget Sound Power & Light (2) . 56 182.50 393.75 +115.8 18.90 10.4 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. (3) .. 56 198.75 282.10 + 41.9 20.19 10.2 
St. Joseph Lead Co. . vag TN 488.75 422.13 — 13.6 33.00 68 
Sutherland Paper Co. ..... . 58 235.00 367.50 + 56.4 20.00 8.5 
United Ges Cor... csseces 68 247.50 326.25 + 31.8 15.00 6.1 
Walker (Hir.)-Gooderham & Worts. 63 505.00 710.00 + 40.6 40.00 7.9 
Washington Gas Light Co. ....... 68 255.00 376.25 + 47.5 20.00 7.8 
White Motor Co. .......... wee 1 293.75 581.48 + 98.0 35.34 12.0 


+ 


Assuming retention of all shares received from stock dividends and stock splits. 


** Based on cost of shares at beginning of 1952 and 1956 cash dividend income. 
1) Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange 6/8/55; formerly traded 


Over-The-Counter. 


(2) Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange 2/7/55; formerly traded 


Over-The-Counter. 


(3) Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange 10/1/53. The information 


supplied above is for the period of 


10/1/53 to 12/31/56. 
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SAVINGS BANKS 
SWITCH 
EQUITIES 


‘THAT common stocks should 
W an investor who was pri- 
marily concerned with dividend in- 
come have bought during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1957? 

What holdings should have 
been increased? Lightened? Sold? 

Perhaps you may enjoy com- 
paring your answers to these ques- 
tions with actual portfolio changes 
made during that period by a 
large institutional investor—one 
admittedly “primarily interested 
in yield”—which invests jointly 
for 71 New York State mutual 
savings banks. 


Mostly Stocks 


\t mid-year, 95 per cent of this 
institution’s total net assets con- 
sisted of 73 common stocks—with 
a market value of $28,584,638— 
71 of them listed on the Exchange. 

The common stock holdings 
showed a mid-year yield—based 
on cost—of 5.13 per cent. 

Listed issues added to the port- 
folio during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1957, were: 1,200 shares 
of Amerada Petroleum, 8,000 
Anchor Hocking Glass, 5,800 
Liquid Carbonic, 7,000 Standard 
Oil (Indiana), 3,000 Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) and 3,000 Texas 
Utilities Company common. 

Completely eliminated were the 
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4,000 
shares of Allied Stores, 8,600 
Allis - Chalmers, 7.000 General 
Shoe, 6,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur 
and 6,000 Union Oil of California. 

Besides adding listed issues, 
this fund increased its holdings of 
more than 50 common stocks in 
the 12-month period, notably: 
7.000 more shares of Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway. 
7.200 Bethlehem Steel, 5,000 Con- 
tinental Oil. 5.850 Louisville Gas 
& Electric, 5.500 McKesson & 
Robbins, 4,500 Merck & Co., 4,610 
Northern States Power, 4,500 Phil- 
lips Petroleum, 13,000 Sterling 
Drug, 7,000 Union Pacific and 
8,500 Virginia Electric Power. 

Some of the increases in share 
holdings—such as Santa Fe, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Continental Oil, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Sterling Drug. 
Union Pacific and Virginia Elec- 
tric Power—were largely the re- 
sult of stock splits. 

In addition to the five common 
stocks liquidated completely, this 


following listed equities: 
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institutional investor disposed of 
2.500 shares of Commonwealth 
Edison in the 12 months, 200 E. I. 
du Pont, 100 Eastman Kodak, 
2,000 General Motors and 3,000 
shares of Kennecott Copper. 
Eleven petroleum issues, with a 
combined market value of $5.,- 
059,200, accounted for nearly 17 
per cent of the total market value 
of all equities owned by this in- 
stitutional investor at mid-year. 
Electrical utility company com- 
mon stocks outnumbered any 
other industrial classification. with 
16 issues owned, and ranked sec- 
ond to petroleum stocks in respect 








: 
i 
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to market value—$4,874,587. 

The table below cites the 25 
blocks of listed common stocks 
owned jointly by the 71 New York 
State mutual savings banks which 
had the largest total market values 
on June 30, 1957: 





MID-YEAR SHARE HOLDINGS AND MARKET VALUES OF 25 BLOCKS 
OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS OWNED JOINTLY BY 71 
NEW YORK STATE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Shares Common Stock 

15,000 American Gas & Electric 

12,000 American Optical ............. 
9,200 Bethlehem Steel 

6,000 Climax Molybdenum . 

11,600 Commercial Credit 

9,000 Continental Oil ee 
6,000 Eastman Kodak ... 

8,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber 

9,000 First National Stores ......... 
10,700 General American Transportation 
10,500 General Foods 

6,900 B. F. Goodrich 

8,500 Jewel Tea Scusi 

15,000 McKesson & Robbins 

22,000 Merck & Co. 

14,000 National Tea 

10,000 Ohio Oil Co 

9,000 Phillips Petroleum 

7,000 Shell Oil 

8,500 Skelly Oil 

10,500 Socony Mobil Oil 

20,000 Sterling Drug 

5,500 Texas Company 

10,500 United Carbon 

6,000 United States Steel 

8 


Market Value 


$545,625 
417,000 
448,500 
420,000 
556,800 


Sd digdhn DACA meee RRR gierR ees 585,000 


661,500 
740,000 
427,500 
866,700 


464,625 
529,575 
488,750 
885,000 
819,500 


aes anda 532,000 
; 398,750 
430,875 

603,750 

612,000 


632,625 
605,000 
393,250 
674,625 
411,000 
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SHAREOWNERS SUPPLY 
MORE = CAPITAL 





ryvtue tendency of American cor- 
| porations to obtain new equity 
capital from their own share own- 
ers--generally conceded to be an 
ideal source of such funds 
coming more marked. 

During the first six months of 
this year, 27 “Big Board” com- 
panies obtained $1,008,662.819 in 
additional equity capital by offer- 
ing their share owners rights to 
acquire 24,024,520 additional 
shares of common stock. 


is be- 


Expanding Rate 


The half-year total was almost as 
large as the $1,119,097,636 whieh 
11 listed companies raised through 
rights offerings in the full 12 
months of 1956. And it was larger 
than the $991,395.097 obtained in 
similar fashion by 4b listed compa- 
nies in 1955, 

The most popular plan in the 
first six months of 1957 was to 
offer the right to buy one addi- 
tional common share at a price 
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then-current market 


below the 
price—for each 10 shares held. 
Twelve of the 27 followed such 
( fered 


one new share for each 15 held. 


a ratio. Three companies 


Other ratios were 1-for-1. 1-for-5. 
1-for-6, 1-for-8, 1-for-11, 1-for-13. 
1-for-14, 1-for-16 and 1-for-20. 


IBM in Lead 


Of the companies offering rights 
in the first half of 1957, Interna- 
tional Business Machines raised 
the largest amount of new equity 
capital—-$231,049,060—by selling 
1.050.223 shares at $220 each. So- 
cony Mobil Oil ranked second “ 
this respect, raising $199,278.98 
from the sale of 4.379.758 ce 
while Anaconda Company, receiv- 
ing $86,743,250 for 1.734.865 
shares. was third. 

Trans World Airlines ranked 
second in the number of shares 
sold to stockholders-—3,337.036 
but realized only $43.381.468. 

When a corporation offers addi- 
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tional shares to its stockholders. Presumably, any investor will- 


the latter can either: ing to boost his holdings of com- I 
1. Buy the stock for which they mon stock in a particular corpora- ) 
are eligible, thereby main- tion—thereby helping to furnish dl 
taining their proportionate it with additional capital—would i 
ownership interest in the cor- not be overly concerned with the 
poration; or short-run fluctuations in the mar- J 
2. Sell their rights for cash, in ket value of the shares. | 
the process diluting their Nevertheless, it undoubtedly was ‘ 
ownership interest. a source of satisfaction to the own- : 





+ 
LISTED COMPANIES’ COMMON STOCK FINANCING TH 


No. of Volume of Detai 

Shares Value of Trading Common 

Company Issued Stock in Rights One Nev 

Acme Steel Co.. nits 3 396,079 $ 11,684,330 451,400 6 sha 
American Natural Gas Co..... ye 442,114 24,095,213 762,000 10 
PURI Ei osc 5a see cctaneacdss 1,734,865 86,743,250 1,673,200 5 
Armco Steel Corp. anata rs . 1,088,179 60,938,024 2,074,900 10 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. eer 535,148 18,730,180 1,643,200 10 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. rig ipa et 577,883 17,914,373 1,054,700 YW 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. .. 1,675,415 26,387,786 3,045,600 13 
Consumers Power Co. ‘ seis 549,324 23,483,601 818,300 15 
Continental Copper & Steel Ind., Inc... 170,297 1,958,415 277,100 10 
Dayton Power & Light Co.. ob aa 328,630 13,802,460 658,100 8 
Florida Power Corp. gic Owes x ; 255,813 13,046,463 449,900 10 
General Public Utilities Corp..... 646,850 20,699,200 1,345,400 15 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 612,260 26,327,180 1,024,800 10 
Int’l. Business Machines Corp. . 1,050,223 231,049,060 2,034,100 10 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 330,000 7,755,000 539,200 10 
Ohio Edison Co.. Te ee 580,613 26,998,504 784,900 10 
Outboard Marine Corp 486,058 13,123,566 2,404,100 15 
Philadelphia Electric Co 609,815 22,105,794 1,374,100 20 
Reynolds Metals Co 914,078 38,391,276 1,710,900 i" 
Scovill Mfg. Co 176,450 5,028,825 264,500 " 8 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc ; 4,379,758 199,278,989 10,768,400 10 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 336,085 6,133,551 625,800 . 10 
Southern Co. (The) 1,507,304 30,146,080 2,295,000 13 
Southwestern Public Service Co ; 291,967 7,153,191 1,862,100 14 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 484,276 19,371,040 1,229,300 10 
Trans World Airlines 3,337,036 43,381,468 433,800 ] 
West Penn Electric Co ‘ 528,000 : 12,936,000 _2,051,800 16 

24,024,520 $1,008,662,819 43,629,600 


* Closing prices adjusted for stock splits where necessary 
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ers of the 27 common stocks be- 
low that all of them closed at mid- 
year above the prices paid for the 
additional shares sold in the first 
half of this year. 


price was up $18.63: Anaconda 
Company, $16.25; and Socony 
Mobil Oil, $14.75 a share. 

Five other issues had risen $5 
per share or more above the cost 


International Business Machines’ 
June 30 market price was $111 
per share above the level at which 
additional shares sold to 


stockholders; Metals’ 


of additional shares by mid-year. 

Detailed facts about the 27 
rights offerings by listed com- 
panies in the first half of the cur- 
rent year appear in the table below: 


were 


Reynolds 


4 


> 
YCING THROUGH RIGHTS IN FIRST HALF OF 1957 




















of "Details of Financing Common Stock Price Range 
j Common Owners Offered Price of In First Half of 1957* 
s One New Share for Each: New Stock Open High Low Last 
0 6 shares held on 5/21 $ 29.50 $ 37.50 $ 38.63 $ 31.25 $ 31.88 
0 10 RE 54.50 63.50 64.13 53.00 54.88 
0 5 “2/14 50.00 72.13 72.88 57.75 66.25 
20 10 1/9 56.00 65.50 65.50 51.13 57.38 
0 10 4/5 35.00 45.75 46.88 39.25 40.88 
0 N “ 3/18 31.00 32.38 35.88 32.13 34.00 
0 13 “ &af3 15.75 17.00 18.00 16.75 17.38 
00 15 wee sy 42.75 46.00 49.88 45.00 45.25 
00 10 “1/10 11.50 14.88 15.63 12.63 12.75 
0 8 “ 216 42.09 49.00 49.50 43.13 46.25 
00 10 : “ 3/14 51.00 51.25 59.75 49.75 52.00 
00 15 ” 3/8 32.00 35.25 39.50 34.63 36.13 
00 10 “3/25 43.00 50.25 59.88 48.50 56.00 
00 10  S/2N 220.00 268.50 345.00 249.00 331.00 
00 10 1/24 23.50 27.63 30.38 25.25 27.00 
00 10 1/31 46.50 49.50 52.88 47.75 48.25 
00 15 6/14 27.00 26.75 37.38 26.63 35.13 
00 F 20 6/4 36.25 37.50 39.13 35.88 36.88 
00 | iB ‘ “ 872 42.00 60.13 65.25 51.13 60.63 
00 =e = ee 28.50 33.50 33.50 29.75 31.50 
00 | 10 1/30 45.50 55.13 62.38 47.38 60.25 
00 . 10 “ 2/26 18.25 18.88 23.75 18.88 21.63 
00 13 “ 3/13 20.00 20.38 24.88 20.25 24.00 
00 14 1/16 24.50 26.38 33.13 26.00 30.38 
00 10 6/12 40.00 50.50 53.75 48.38 52.50 
00 | 6/17 13.00 19.13 20.25 13.38 13.75 
00 16 ‘  " 2/26 24.50 26.63 28.25 26.13 26.75 
00 
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ASSETS PER JOB 


What relationship exists _be- 
tween a corporation’s total assets 
and the jobs it provides? 

Well, last year 1,071 corpora- 
tions with common shares listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange had 
average assets in the amount of 





$18.629 for each employe. 

These companies reported total most assets per employe—$156,880 
assets of $255.218,000,000, and -—and leather and leather prod- 
employes numbering 13,700,200. ucts companies had the least 

Financial enterprises had the $5,565—of any group. 

1956 ASSETS PER EMPLOYE—BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS—OF 1,071 

COMPANIES HAVING COMMON STOCK LISTED ON THE N. Y. S. E. 








Total Estimate Assets 
Assets Number of Per 

Industry (mil.) Employes Employe 

29 Aircraft .... wnt cees $ 4,439 659,300 $ 6,733 
23 Amusement . pie Sv oe are 2,670 238,600 11,190 
65 Automotive . ; ° 15,064 1,367,000 11,020 
31 Building Trade . 2,832 167,900 16,867 
85 Chemical .... ‘ ene 16,230 907,500 17,884 
26 Electrical Equipment ............ 5,970 709,000 8,420 
6 Farm Machinery bates ames 2,180 150,600 14,475 
37 Financial . ee eT Tee 11,264 71,800 156,880 
70 Food Products & Beverages F 8,074 704,200 11,465 
10 Leather & Its Products . . 606 108,900 5,565 
109 Machinery & Metals ........... 8,310 800,300 10,384 
40 Mining ys. ss Pbneree 7,153 309,600 23,104 
9 Office Equipment rere Ta 1,486 183,300 8,107 
38 Paper & Publishing - 4,034 255,300 15,801 
47 Petroleum & Natural Gas , ; 33,377 809,000 41,257 
79 Railrood & R.R. Equipment ...... 29,284 1,054,700 27,765 
9 Real Estate Se licde- Sr So 554 45,900 12,070 
68 Retail Trade F ; 8,277 1,113,200 7,435 
9 Rubber “ax 2,449 329,700 7,428 
9 Shipbuilding & Operating 1,037 129,600 8,002 
40 Steel & Iron iv ied aes 12,541 813,300 15,420 
EID sr os5+4 are 6:4 0.8 Su0.8/9 Sareea 3,801 325,600 11,674 
14 Tobacco : ; 2,670 74,500 35,839 
107 Utilities ; 57,157 1,453,500 39,324 
26 Miscellaneous py acahaks 1,963 153,500 12,788 
22 U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad shat 2,619 247,200 10,595 
20 Foreign Companies 9,177 517,200 17,744 


NOTE: Assets for most individual companies are as of the close of fiscal years ending in 
1956, but a few are for fiscal years ending in January, 1957. 
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CORPORATION EARNINGS 
CROSS CURRENTS 


FEW years ago, The Brook- 
A ings Institution disclosed that 
only 36 of this nation’s 100 larg- 
est industrial corporations in the 
year 1909 retained membership in 
that exclusive club when the year 
1948 rolled around. 

Competition by new and vigor- 
ous enterprises—offering new and 
more appealing products—had rel- 
egated 64 of the 1909 corporate 
leaders to less exalted positions or 
caused them to disappear from the 
business scene entirely. 

This study was—or certainly 
should have been—a strong re- 
minder to intelligent investors that 
eternal vigilance is the price of in- 
vesitment success, 

In our Dynamic Free Enterprise 
System, corporate profits—and 
market prices of securities—just 
don’t all move in the same direc- 
tion at the same time. 

Even when business is generally 
good, some industries may _ find 


x 
i 
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the going tough; just as some en- 
terprises do all right even in a 
time of depression. Steel factories 
may be operating in excess of 
rated capacity in the same quarter 
that the textile industry finds buy- 
ers coy and profits elusive. 

Owners of common stocks of 
corporations enjoying a period of 
prosperity must decide for them- 
selves whether profitable times are 
likely to continue, just as the own- 
ers of equities of corporations in a 
depressed industry must decide 
whether those conditions are likely 
to be temporary or permanent. 

The corporate earnings picture 
of the first six months of 1957 
furnished a good example of the 
decisions which confront  intelli- 
gent investors: Some businesses 
enjoyed sharp increases in profits 
over the same period of last year; 
some suffered sharp reverses. 

The accompanying _ tables 
showing results achieved by 40 








listed companies selected at ran- 
dom—are probably a reasonably 
good representation of the cross- 
currents that exist now, just as 
they do almost always, in this na- 
tion’s business picture. 

For the 20 corporations which 
enjoyed larger profits in the first 
six months of 1957 than in the cor- 
responding period of last year, in- 
creases in earnings per common 
share ranged from 12 per cent in 
the case of Climax Molybdenum to 
255 per cent for The Brunswick- 


Balke-Collender Co. and 380 per 
cent for Chrysler Corp. 

Fourteen of the 20 registered 
increases of more than 20 per cent. 

For the 20 enterprises with 
lower profits in the first half-year, 
the declines in common share earn- 
ings ranged from 16 per cent by 
Diamond Alkali to 53 per cent for 
Rayonier Inc. and 59 per cent for 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 

Eighteen of the 20 companies 
reported declines amounting to 
more than 20 per cent. 





20 Listed Companies With Higher Earnings in First Half of 1957 


Earned Per 
Common Share 
In First Half 


1957 
American Home Products... $ 4.98 
Anchor Hocking Glass 2.50 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. 227** 
Chrysler Corp. ...... 10.28 
Climax Molybdenum 2 
Colgate-Palmolive 2.09 
Corn Products Ref. 1.01 
Douglas Aircraft 4.86 
Endicott Johnson 1.91 
General Amer. Transp. 3.21 
Gulf Oil Corp. 6.81> 
Harbison-Walker Ref. 2.16 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 2.09 
Norfolk & Western 3.62 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal 1.43 
Stone & Webster 2.61 
Texas Co. 3.01 
Thompson Products 2.96 
Wagner Electric 3.36 
Western Auto Supply 0.94 





Common Cash Common 
Market Dividends 
Price Year Ended Pet. 
1956 6/28/57 6/28/57 Yield* 
$4.01 $168 $5.60 3.3u 
2.08 38/2 1.80 47 
0.640 6534 0.9840 1.5u 
2.14 76Ve 3.00 39 
2.94 70 3.60 5.1 
1.68 42% 3.00 7.0 
0.78 30 1.45 4.8u 
3.46 76 4.00 5.3 
1.67 33 2.00 6.1 
2.79 81 3.35 4.lu 
4.79a 144% 2.440 1.7u 
1.67a 395 1.50a 3.8u 
1.194 33% 1.174 3.5u 
3.21 661% 4.05 6.1u 
1.15 4034 1.20 2.9 
1.47 44/2 2.25 §:1 
2.52 712 2.45 3.4 
1.72 75 1.40 1.9 
2.82a 54%, 1.96a 3.6u 
0.63a 14% 0.95a 6.4u 


* Based on 6/28/57 price and dividends paid in year ended 6/28/57. 
** Incls. operations of Brunswick Automatic Pinsetter Corp. for 1957. 
+ Incls. operations of British American Oil Co. Ltd. and capital gain on sale of invest- 


ment equal to $0.82 per share. 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


u Dividend rate increased since July 1, 1956. 
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No clear yield pattern seems to 
emerge from either table. 

Returns on investment for the 
20 issues with higher 1957 earn- 
ings ranged from 1.5 to 7 per 
cent, based on mid-year market 
prices and cash dividends in the 
12. months then ended. Seven 
vields were over 5 per cent; 13 
under. Ten of the 20 stocks in this 
table. it should be noted, have 
boosted their dividend rates since 
July 1, 1956, a factor which, of 
course, had an effect on yield. 


For the 20 common stocks with 
lower earnings, yields ranged 
from 1.3 to 9.8 per cent. Half 
were over 5 per cent: half under. 
Since mid-year 1956, four of the 
issues in this particular group have 
boosted—and two have lowered— 
their dividend rates. 

The reader will understand 
clearly—it is hoped—that nothing 
in this article can be construed as 
a recommendation to buy, sell or 
hold any of the 40 common stocks 
cited in the two tables. 





20 Listed Companies With Lower Earnings in First Half of 1957 





Earned Per Common Cash Common 
Common Share Market Dividends 
In First Half Price Year Ended Pct. 
1957 1956 6/28/57 6/28/57 Yield* 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. . $1.79 $2.31 $952 $1.20 1.3 
Amer.-Brdtg.-Paramount is 0.61 0.97 213% 1.30 6.1 
Bell Aircraft ......... 0.79 1.23 172 1.25 7.1 
Bell & Howell Co. .. 0.58 0.91 401s 1.00 23 
Cutler-Hammer .. 2.35 2.84a 60 2.50 4.2 
Diamond Alkali 1.73 2.06a 493% 1.70a 3.4u 
Gillette Co. .. 1.40 1.75 4136 2.25 5.4 
Illinois Central .. 2.34 3.46 532 3.75 7.0u 
Industrial Rayon ; 0.76 1.88 277s 2:75 9.85 
Johns-Manville — . 1.20 1.87 4734 2.25 47 
Jones & Laughlin ...... 3.58* * 4.6la 57 2.450 4.3u 
Kaiser Alum. & Chemical... 0.97 1.62 412 0.90 22 
Kennecott Copper Soca 4.56 8.24 1097s 8.50 77 
National Acme ‘ ; 2.83 4.04 62 5.00 8.1 
National Gypsum . 1.57 2.27a 42 1.970 4.7u 
Pennsylvania R.R. 0.93 1.68 2012 1.65 8.0 
Rayonier Inc. ..... 0.71 1.52 253% 1.40 5.4 
Sylvania Electric Prods... . 1.30 2.04 407s 2.00 49 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 1.10 1.47 2738 2.00 7.3 
United Air Lines . 0.91 1.57a 2734 0.974 3.5> 


* Based on 6/28/57 price and dividends paid in year ended 6/28/57 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


uv Dividend rate increased since July 1, 1956. 


= Dividend rate decreased since July 1, 1956. 


* Includes Rotary Steel from 4/1/57. 
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TAXES vs. DIVIDENDS 
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NYONE naive enough to _be- 

lieve that the end of the Excess 
Profits Tax on December 31, 1953, 
would permit big corporations to 
pay more to common share owners 
than to the Federal Government 
must have received some unpleas- 
ant shocks since then. 

Last year, for instance, Uncle 
Sam still got the first — and largest 
— “bite” from 22 of the 25 listed 
companies which topped all others 
in respect to total 1956 Federal 
tax payments. 

The three exceptions were E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Kennecott Copper Corporation and 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

36%, Greater 

As the table 
shows, the 25 business enterprises 
paid aggregate Federal taxes of 
$4.164.9 million last year. That 
sum was $1.094.2 million larger— 
or nearly 36 per cent—than the 
$3.070.7 million those corporations 


accompanying 


paid their common share owners in 
cash dividend disbursements. 
Some idea of the magnitude of 
the 1956 Federal tax burden borne 
by these 25 enterprises alone may 


16 


be obtained when it is pointed out 
that the total was equivalent to 
nearly $25 for every man, woman 
and child in this country. 


Moreover, the margin by which 
the corporations’ Federal taxes 
topped their dividend disburse- 
ments was equal to more than $6 
for everyone in the United States. 


Four Leaders 


Four of the tabled companies 
General Motors, $804.9 million; 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
$695.2; U.S. Steel, $331; and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, $251.9 mil- 
lion—each paid more than a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars in taxes to 
the Government last year. 

And, two others—Ford’s $240.9 
million and General Electric’s $210 
million impost—weren’t far under 
the quarter-billion-mark. 

Only five of the 25 companies 
American Tobacco, Armco Steel. 
Inland Steel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and Procter & Gamble—had 1956 
Federal tax bills of less than $60 
million each. 

Of the 22 which paid the govern- 


ment more than common share 
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owners received, 11 had ratios of 
taxes to dividends exceeding 2-to-1. 
Proportionately, International 
Business Machines Corporation 
was the Federal Tax Collector’s 
best friend, with taxes last year 
topping dividends by 3.77-to-1. 


Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s 1956 Federal taxes were 2.54 
times larger than its cash dividend 
payments; while other high ratios 
were 2.41-to-1 for Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and 2.33-to-1 for Republic 
Steel Corp. 





1956 TAX AND DIVIDEND PAYMENTS BY THE 25 LISTED 
COMPANIES WHICH TOPPED ALL OTHERS LAST YEAR 
IN RESPECT TO TOTAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX PAYMENTS 





Company 


Aluminum Co. of America ............. 


Americus Tel. @ Tet. Gee .osckcciccccwss 


American Tobacco Ce. ...... sce ecccs ; 
PNM TEE TRIBE 5.6.08 ects ees arsicie ew ndais 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. ......... si aun 
du Pent de Nemours (E. I.) & Co. ......... 


a 


FOG MN NEO, 6 ce arp issina Kids abd eee Osrdeiecs 
Cees TER Be ice cckicisrmncianiwes 


General Motors Corp. ................ 


a ae eae 


Intl. Business Machines Corp. ........... 
international Paper Co. .........00000- 
Kennecott Copper Corp. ............ 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ............. 


Packie Tel: @ Taki Gas. ieissiisis cess 
Phelps Dodge Corp. ....... 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .............. 


Procter & Gamble Co. ............ 
Republic Steel Corp. .......... 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.............. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. # .... nia nese 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


mow Casmide Cag. «..k occ secs ecwe 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


Total 











T3836 
Ratio of 
Federal Tax Common Cash _ Taxes to 
Payments Div. Payments Dividends 
(—in millions—) 
; $ 62.5* $ 24.6 2.54-to-1 
a 695.2 516.8 1.35-to-1 
56.6 32.6 1.74-to-1 
én 59.8 27.7 2.16-to-1 
= 147.0 82.4 1.78-to-1 
cg 251.9t 295.9 0.85-to-1 
98.0 48.4 2.02-to-1 
. 240.9 129.6 1.86-to-1 
210.0 172.4 1.22-to-1 
804.9 552.9 1.46-to-1 
os $5.1 23.7 2.32-to-1 
75.0 19.9 3.77-to-1 
70.6 33.7 2.09-to-1 
84.9 100.1 0.85-to-1 
66.7 40.0 1.67-to-1 
83.5 62.0 1.35-to-1 
61.5 50.7 1.21-to-1 
56.6 27.1 2.09-to-1 
54.2 33.9 1.60-to-1 
94.7 40.6 2.33-to-1 
68.9 30.7@ 2.24-to-1 
178.5 74.0 2.41-to-1 
120.0 411.9 0.29-to-1 
136.9 94.2 1.45-to-1 
__331.0 144.9 2.28-to-1 
$4,164.9 $3,070.7 1.36-to-1 


@— Common and common B dividends combined. 


— Includes provision for liability under Renegotiations Act. 


$17.3 deferred Federal income tax in 1956, not included. 


oe 


—Fiscal year ended 1/31/1957. 
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NEW LISTINGS GROW 


YIX more common stocks were 
listed on the Stock Exchange in 


recent weeks. They were: 


Allied Laboratories, Ince., 
Kansas City, Mo., manufactures 
and sells—principally to the medi- 
cal profession, veterinary and hu- 
man—a diversified line of phar- 
maceutical and biological products 
for the treatment of human and 
animal diseases. 





Listed were 695,709 shares of 
no-par value common stock (tick- 
er symbol: ALD). 


For the first half of the cur- 
rent year, sales improved to $14.- 
913,048 from $10,229,179 in the 
corresponding six months of last 
vear; while net income expanded 
to $1.630.654, or $2.49 per com- 
$1,190.188. on 


$1.82 each on present shares. 


mon share. from 

So far this year Allied Labora- 
tories’ some 2.400 common share 
owners have received a dividend of 
25 cents on April 1, and 25 cents 
plus an extra of 10 cents on July 1. 
Another 25-cent payment. plus a 
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1Q-cent extra, will be paid the first 
of next October. 


Allied Products Corporation, 
Detroit, was incorporated in Michi- 
gan in 1937 to acquire the business 
and assets of a company organized 
in 1928. Listed were 800,000 
shares of $5-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: ADP). 

A major producer of sheet metal 
tools and dies, punches and _ pro- 
duction parts for the automotive. 
appliance, farm implement and air- 
craft engine industries, Allied op- 
erates 10 plants in Michigan and 
one in Pennsylvania. 





Sales and profits last year were 
the highest in history. In the first 
half of 1957, however, sales de- 
creased to $11,162,582 from $12.- 
642,256 in the same six months 
of last year. Net income eased to 
$466.972, or 68 cents per com- 
from $901.620, o1 
$1.29 a share. The company points 
out that keen price competition. 
a smaller die program in the au- 
tomotive field and curtailed auto- 
mobile production were responsi- 
ble for the lower revenues 
profits in the 1957 period. 


mon. share. 


and 


Common share owners of Allied 


Products—now numbering some 
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2.U0—have received cash divi- 
deud payments for the past 20 
years. So far in 1957, payments of 
40 cents each have been made on 
March 29 and June 28; while a 
disbursement of the same amount 
will be made on September 30. 


ideal Cement Company, 
Denver, listed 3,464,859 shares of 
its S10-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: IDL) late in July. 

\ producer and marketer of 
portland cement, this company has 
15 plants, with a total annual ca- 
pacity of 24,860,000 barrels, in 
\labama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah and Washington. 

Sales for the first half of the 
current calendar year slipped to 
$34.599,876 from $36.013.501 in 
the same 1956 period. Net income 
leclined to $5,487,053, or $1.59 per 
common share, from $6,861,843, 
or $1.99 on present capitalization, 
in the first six months of last year. 

Ideal has paid quarterly divi- 
dends without interruption since 
March 31, 1934. The most recent 
payments to its 10,000 common 
share owners were 50 cents each 
on March 30 and June 29. 


Litton Industries, Ine., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., is a nationwide 
organization engaged in the re- 
search, development and produc- 
lion of advanced electronic equip- 
ment for commerce, for industry 
and for national defense. 

It has 11 plants in California, 
Utah, Indiana. Maryland and New 
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York, and employees now number 
more than 2.700. 

Listed were 1.546.322 shares of 
10-cents-par-value common. stock 
(ticker symbol: LIT). 

In the first three-quarters of the 
company’s current fiscal year—the 
nine months ended April 30, 1957 
—sales improved to $20.372.000 
from $10,732,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous 
fiscal year. Net earnings rose to 
$1,271,000, or $1.10 per common 
share, in the first nine months of 
fiscal 1957 from $687.000, or 67 
cents a common share, in the same 
period of the year before. 

Litton Industries has about 3.300 
common share owners. No divi- 
deads have been paid on common 
stock since incorporation of this 
enterprise late in 1953. 


The Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, is a 50-year-old major pro- 
ducer of electric motors and elee- 
tronically-controlled drive systems. 
It owns and operates six plants in 
Ohio and Indiana, and, through a 
subsidiary, a plant in Canada. Em- 
ployes number 5.800, 

Listed on the Exchange were 
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1.348.958 shares of $5-par value 
common stock = (ticker 
REE). 

Reliance points out that its ac- 
quisition of The Master Electric 
Company in July of this year 
made previous sales and profits fig- 


symbol: 


ures relatively meaningless. On a 
based on results 
achieved by Master Electric in the 


pro-for na basis 


calendar year 1956 and results by 
Reliance for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 1956—the 


shows annual net 


compaliy 
S9U.- 


income of > 1..- 


sales of 
561.063. and net 


944.665. The latter figure is equiv- 


alent to $3.82 per common share. 





Common share owners. presently 
approximating 6.500, have received 
1930. 


The common was split 3-for-2 early 


dividends every year since 
in 1957. The most recent payments 
10 cents a 
share on April 30 and 15 cents on 
July 31. 1957. 


on Common stock were 


United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, Boston, listed 2.365.958 


shares of its S25-par value com- 


mon stock (ticker symbol: USH) 
late last month. 
Orvanized in’ 1899. this com- 


pany is concerned principally with 
manufacturing, distributing 
servicing machinery for the pro- 
duction It also makes 
and distributes supplies used in 
shoe-making, as well as machinery 


and 


of shoes. 


and supplies for such unrelated 
fields as the packaging. clothing 
and electrical industries. 

Besides its main factory at Bey- 
erly. Mass.. 
associated companies in other parts 
of this country. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery has affiliated companies in 


branch factories and 


27 foreign countries. 
lor the three months ended May 


31, 1957—the first quarter of its 





current fiscal year 


this corpora- 
lions $23.- 


143.714 
Jed 


corresponding 


revenues eased to 
from S$24.168.818 in the 
1956 months. Net 
income declined to $2.194.435. ot 
91 cents a common share. for the 
quarter from $2.926.931. or $1.22 
pel share. a veal before. 

United Shoe has paid dividends 
1899, The 


most recent payment to the 25.700 


uninterruptedly | since 


share was 62 
\ugust |: 
ainountl 


COMMON OWES 


eents while the sam 
plus a special of 50 cents 
was paid May |. 1957. 
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R H. Macy & Co., Inc. decided 
* some time ago to change its 
fiscal year from January to July. 
On the other hand. Federated 
Department Stores—an enterprise 
in the same line of endeavor— 
changed from a July to a January 
fiscal year-end. 

(nd. Dow Chemical apparently 
finds a fiscal year ending in May 
to be most desirable. 

Every business enterprise must. 
of course, pick a date on which to 
make an accounting to its cred- 
itors and share owners——-not to 
mention the tax collectors—of re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the 
preceeding 12 months or so. 

Most corporations have fiscal 
years which coincide roughly with 
the calendar year, but others find 
it more convenient or more desir- 
able to make an annual check-up 
in February, October or some 
month other than December. 

On a recent date, nearly 74 per 
cent of the companies with com- 
mon shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange--792 out of 1.071, 
to be exact—had fiscal years end- 
ing in December. 

The next most popular month 
was June, followed by September. 

At the other extreme, few listed 
companies-—-only nine, or less than 
nine-tenths of |) per cent-—pre- 
ferred fiseal years ending in May: 
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while 11 made their annual check- 
ups in April and 16 in February. 

Distribution of fiscal year-ends. 
by months, among the 1,071 listed 
companies follows: 





Fiscal Years Number Of 
Ended In: Companies 
January .... ; ; 25 
February ..... 16 
March ... 18 
Mpril .. 6. ; . 
ee 9 
PO ak ons Reece 54 
re : ar 28 
August .... rchieebuateronumeree ae 
September . Be ey 44 
October . ; 32 
November . ; 22 
December ..... - j . Fez 


So far as the individual share 
owner is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether a company’s fis- 
cal vear ends on February 7 or 
December 31. A good enterprise 
will still be good if it makes its 
annual self-examination on either 
date--and a date change wont 
transform a poor company. 

When it comes to dividends, 
most statisticians and other finan- 
cial experts use a calendar-vear- 
basis--comparing, for instance, 
total payments in the 12) months 
ended December 31. 1956.) with 
disbursements in) previous calen- 
dar years regardless of when a 


corporation's fiscal year ends. 





CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1092 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED AUGUST 15,1957 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 




















DOW —JONES 
65- STOCK AVERAGE 


179.82 JULY 15 
168.75 AUG. 15 
-6.16%o CHANGE 


UP 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10 %o & OVER 


8 TO 10 % 


6 TO 8 % 


4TO 6 %& 


2TO0 4% 


THAN 2 %o 


DOWN 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500- STOCK INDEX 


49.13 
45.75 
—-6.88%o 


LESS THAN 2 % 


2 TO 4% 


4 TO 6 %o 


6 TO 8 %o 


8 TO 10% 


10 %o & OVER 








